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THE DEVELOPMENT OF. 
PAINTING IN CANADA 


BY JOHN ALFORD 


HE exhibition illustrating “The De- 
of Painting in Canada” 
arranged by the Art Gallery of Toronto 
with the co-operation of the Art Asso- 
ciation of Montreal, the National Gallery 
of Canada, and Le Musée de la Province 
de Québec, and exhibited in their gal- 
‘leries in the order named, from January 
until the end of April, is an event not to 
be missed by anyone with any sort or 
degree of interest in Canadian art. There 
are old favourites such as Krieghoff’s 
“Winter Landscape,” Tom Thomson’s 
“West Wind” and “Northern River,” and 


Morrice’s “The Ferry, Quebec,” familiar 
through reproductions in colour. Among 
the one hundred and ninety-seven ex- 
hibits it is unlikely that anyone will fail 


to discover some new sources of pleasure 
- and mental awakening, some unexpected 
manifestation of particular talent. My 
own surprises as to quality have been 
rather among the paintings dated before 
1900 (in which Toronto is relatively 
poorly publicly endowed) than among 
the more technically — brilliant and 
familiar works of the present century. 
Let me inconsequentially mention a few, 
on the chance that they will provide sur- 
prises for others also, and in the hope 
that they may stimulate a_ receptive 
awareness for vet more. “La Mére 
Marie-Louise Emilie de Saint-Alphonse” 
by Antoine Plamondon, dated 1841; un- 
expected in the elegant serenity of 
drawing and design and the sensitivity 
of tonal modelling; Plamondon clearly 
had an eye for a beautiful model, even 
among the religious; indeed the freshness 
and clarity of pink and white skin is 
more than a little “‘slick.”” Puzzle for the 
pedantic: Why with these capacities did 
he so grossly falsify the perspective of 


the book in the sitter’s hands? Also 
“Thunder Cape” by William Armstrong, 
dated 1867; a strange foreshadowing of 
the work of the Group.of Seven by an 
English or Irish romantic (b. Dublin 
1822, d. Toronto 1914) clearly familiar 
with the landscape of James Ward, 
R.A. (b. 1769, d. 1859). “Corner 
of Pig Lane, Quebec,” by Horatio 
Walker, water colour, dated 1884; beau- 
tiful early work while Walker was still 
looking at and responding to colour and 
tonality instead of drawing symbols of 
rural virtue with a brush loaded with 
habitual paint-mixtures. “Hillside, Morn- 
ing,” and “Hillside, Evening” by C. W. 
Jefferys, sketches in oil, painted in 1896, 
so fresh and intimate in their golden 
light and cool shadows, and with so 
keen a sense of atmospheric volume 
and temperature, that one cannot but - 
regret, firstly that the artist was ever 
diverted to his successful career as an 
illustrator, and secondly that he was 
never imaginatively seized with the 
expressive quality of design. “La Mare 
aux Grenouilles” by Suzor-Coté, about 
1896; a little oil sketch “out of” Dau- 
bigny, but lovely in lush harmony of 
greens first exploited by Constable in 
England. “The Weaver” by ‘William 
Brymner, painted 1910 at the height of 
Canadian aderation of Barbizon, and 
with a patent debt to the studies of 
Degas in the illumination of a figure 
against the light of a window, but with 
a personal nobility of form and sensi- 
tivity of tone that almost rebuts the 
whole charge of imitation. “The Circus” 
by J. W. Morrice, about 1905; a mere 
jewel of ‘art for art’s sake,’ illustrating 
one of the characteristic scenes of enter- 
tainment which provided much of the 
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Frere Luc 


La France aportant la Foi aux Indiens 
de la Nouvelle-France, circa 1671 


The Ursuline Convent, Quebec - 


UNKNowN AnrtTIST 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, 1823 


William H. Coverdale Collection 


material of the movement; but with 
what a lustre of colour! 

Those to whom the permanent collec- 
tions and annual and individual exhibi- 
tions are less accessible will find surprise 
and delight in all the later rooms, 
whether from a revived acquaintance 
with a favourite Jackson, such as “Early 
Spring, Quebec” or J. E. H. Mac- 
Donald, or from a first introduction to 
an excellence of traditional manner like 
that of John Alfsen’s “Girl’s Head,” or 
from the mental stimulus of an un- 
familiar purpose such, perhaps, as that 
of Edna Tacon’s “Scherzo.” 

But rather than as a collection of 
separate works of art, the exhibition has 
been organized, as the title implies, to 
illustrate the development of painting in 
Canada, and in its exemplification of the 
changing taste and aspirations of Cana- 
dian artists and their patrons, it presents 
what is, by all hazards, one of the most 
significant reviews of the changing 
cultural climate of Canada yet made. 
The catalogue itself is a historical and 
artistic document of the highest inter- 
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est. As in the exhibition, the pictures are 
grouped and listed in six major sections 
devoted to: first, the religious painters 
of the continuing French baroque tradi- 
tion, from the third quarter of the 
seventeenth to the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century; second, the British 
Colonial topographers and __ visiting 
romantic landscapists from 1780 to about 
1850; third, the first generation of 
settled painters in Canada, portraitists, 
landscapists and genre painters, from 
about 1800 to about 1870; fourth, the 
painters of the formative period of the 
art societies of Canada in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century (the youngest 
of that group—Sir Wyly Grier, Mr. 
Reid, Mr. Jefferys, Mr. Challener—are 
the veterans of Canadian art today); 
fifth, the period of the culmination of 
European tytelage and the formation of 
Canadian nationalism in painting, from 
about 1900 to 1920; and sixth, the last 
twenty-five years. 


Neither the exhibition nor the cata- 
logue attempts to illustrate or list every 


Canadian painter of merit, and many a 
reader and spectator will no doubt 
regret the absence of now one and now 
another of his favourite moderns. The 
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F. M. Bett-Smiru. Lights of a City Street, 1894. Robert Simpson Company 


James Witson Morrice. The Circus, circa 1905. Art Association of Montreal 


organizers, moreover, acknowledge the 
tentativeness of the adopted divisions 
and claim no finality for them. The 
names of some artists appear (and justly) 
in more than one division. There are 
short biographical notes on each artist 
represented, and a well-selected and 


effectively organized bibliography of 
books and lesser publications, for those 
who are tempted to a longer study of 
the history of Canadian painting. 


But the most vital interest attaches of 
course to the quality of the paintings 
themselves, and to the observable rela- 
tions and differences between them as 
they hang on the walls. Let me now 
abandon the catalogue and comment 
independently on the significance of the 
exhibited works. Advisedly the general 
title of the exhibition is “The Develop- 
ment of Painting in Canada,” avoiding 
the contentious question of what is or 
is not ‘Canadian painting.’ Let us leave 
the contentious to supply alternative 
definitions, and notice the relation of the 
artists’ imagination to Canadian life and 
the Canadian scene. The painters of 


Section One brought with them a sense 
of the monumental which, in a painting 
such as that of “La France apportant la 
Foi aux Indiens de la Nouvelle-France” 
might seem to reflect the sublimity of 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, if one 
did not recognize the more or less con- 
ventional imagery of French baroque 
landscape. For France in the seventeenth 
century deliberately exported a culture 
from the old world for the benefit 
(profitable, no doubt, by reversion) of 
the new. There is no~evidence in this 
section of any feeling of inherent or 
potential cultural value in the new land, 
other than what could be imposed 
according to the existing European 
pattern. 


By 1800 England was leading all 
Europe in the love for sublime nature, 
and the majestic scale of Canadian 
scenery was reverenced and artistically 
exploited by visiting British draughts- 
men, just as Ruskin reverenced and 
Turner exploited the scenery of the 
Alps. But if a draughtsman like Warre 
brought with him a love of spacious 
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views and of mountains in general, in 
paintings such as his “Distant View” it 
was the Rockies in substance as well as 
in name, not Cumberland or Switzerland, 
that he saw, responded to, and recorded. 
And it is the activities of Canadian life, 
as in the picture, “Fredericton, New 
Brunswick,” dated 1823, of the early 
settlements, of Indians, of hunting and 
of peasant-farming, that stir the imagi- 
nation of tourists, settlers and burghers 
alike, till the end of the epoch of Kane 
and Krieghoff in the 1860’s. 

Then, the great economic expansion 
and the growth of the modern indus- 
trial-commercial city! As an example of 
the art of painting, Bell-Smith’s “Lights 
of a City Street” has no great claims to 
distinction, but: as a document of cul- 
tural history made in 1894, it is of ab- 
sorbing interest with its civic pride, 
moneyed complacency and its incidental 
acceptance of aesthetic barbarism in the 
new material environment. 


At that time French impressionism, 
in the canvases of Monet and Pissarro, 
was already covering the corresponding 
barbarism of Rouen and Paris with a 
discreet and enchanting veil of coloured 
atmosphere. Nearly twenty years later, 
J. E. H. MacDonald, in “Tracks and 
Traffic” performed the same _ kindly 
aesthetic service for Toronto. But the 
interval was filled with a search, begun, 
in fact, about 1880, for cultural respec- 
tability on a different sort of European 
pattern. For, rather than urban impres- 
sionism, the dominant European _pat- 
tern in the 80’s was itself, and had been 
for almost a century, that of romantic 
flight from the urban conditions which 
Canada was now developing—an imagi- 
native fight to the Middle Ages, to 
Morocco and Palestine, to natural land- 
scape, to rustic simplicity. The Cana- 
dian painter and his patron had only to 
go to London and Paris to find the 
painting of rustic simplicity on a gen- 
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CorNELIUS KRIEGHOFF. 


Opposite: 
A. Y. Jackson. 


erous scale, and one wonders to what 
extent the rural folk of Robert Harris, 
George Reid, Charles Huot, J. W. 
Beatty, William Brymner and Horatio 
Walker are not a romantic peasantry 
of international art as much as they are 
farmers of Ontario and habitants of 
Quebec. 

About the turn of the century the 
application of impressionist vision to 
rural landscape, especially its exploita- 
tion of the colour of snow in sunlight 
and shadow (first developed by Monet 
in the 1870’s) is readily made in 
Canada by Cullen as in his “Ice 
Harvest” and Suzor-Coté, and has been 
continued in innumerable “snow-scapes” 
down to today. The first landscapes in 
the new manner have a measure of the 


Early Spring, Quebec, 1926. 


Winter Landscape, 1849. The National Gallery of Canada 


The Art Gallery of Toronto 


monumentality inherent in the topo- 
graphy of Canada. It was, in fact, the 
full-hearted discovery of this natural 
grandeur in contrast with the intimacy 
of scale associated with the more Euro- 
peanized versions of impressionist land- 
scape painting, that drew Tom Thomson 
to northern Ontario, and led to the 
development of the rhythmic and power- 
ful linear patterning and rich colour- 
orchestration associated with the work 
of the “Group of Seven.” Another im- 
aginative force, however, was also at 
work; the familiar romantic contrast 
between the sublimity of nature and the 
littleness of human effort and human 
intention. Even when human habitation 
and structure are major parts of the 
design, as in Harris’s “Elevator Court, 
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Halifax,” or Casson’s “Church at Mag- 
netawan” or Lismer’s “Derelict Pier” 
or FitzGerald’s “Doc. Snider’s House” 
the human figure itself is commonly 
absent, as though, in its characteristic 
wilfulness and weakness, it were ar ele- 
ment foreign both to the majestic har- 
mony of the universe, and to the geo- 
metric order of its own creations. The 


strength achieved by this elimination is, 


patent enough in the canvases mention- 
ed, in half a dozen pictures of similar 
themes, and in another dozen of monu- 
mentally designed landscapes., Indeed 
the human remoteness of this large and 
characteristic group, representative of 
the essential developments of the 1920's, 
and the current standard of “Canadian- 
ism” in painting, is relieved only by six 
paintings of single human types, e.g. 
Holgate’s “Le Bucheron,” Comfort’s 
“Young Canadian” and an equal number 
of the familiar paintings of the Quebec 
village under snow. Humanly speaking 


and setting aside the very high standard 


Prect Nicot MacLeop. 


of what is there, this is obviously in- 
adequate in range to express the actu- 
ality or the aspiration of Canadian cul- 
ture, unless one is to assume that the 
aspiration is to return to primitive rus- 
ticity, which we know, in general, it is 
not. To considerable degree, this with- 
drawal of interest from the more imme- 
diate and purposive interests of humanity 
is maintained in the remainder of the 
exhibition, though one is at times led to 
wonder whether this bias is not almost 


- as much the responsibility of the organi- 
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zers as an expression of the dominant 
interests of the artists. 

The richness and variety of the treat- 
ment of landscape in this part of the 
exhibition represents probably the major 
achievement of Canadian art. In view of 
the overwhelming representation of 
landscape in the previous three subsec- 
tions of part six, one must question the 
need for devoting yet one more sub- 
section to that theme, especially when 
the work of Emily Carr and F. S. 


Navy Canteen, 1944. Water colour 


The Art Gallery of Toronto 


Coburn could as appropriately have 
appeared in an earlier part of the exhibi- 
tion, while painters like J.-P. Lemieux, 
Philip Surrey, Paraskeva Clark and 
Louis Muhlstock have done at least as 
interesting work on human subjects— 
work which might very well have 
swelled the undersized groups of ‘genre’ 
and ‘figures’ containing only eight and 
nine paintings respectively. The lack of 
representation of the paintings of the 
official war artists, which it had originally 
been hoped to include, may account for 
this disproportion, and if so, the impos- 
_ sibility of its inclusion is all the more 
to be regretted. For there is no doubt of 
the recent existence of a strong impetus 
of social withdrawal on the part of 
creative artists, to the impoverishment 
both of the spiritual structure and power 
of their own art, and of the culture of 
which they should be an integral part. 
The evidence of that withdrawal is still 
seen in some of the most brilliant of the 
recent work exhibited here; in “La Robe 


Bleue” by Jacques de Tonnancour, “The 
Fortune Teller” by Henry gi th and 


even in certain aspects of ‘ Navy Can- 
teen” by Pegi Nicol, to say sothiag of 
the group of “abstracts” with which the 
exhibition ends. 

The furtherance of a re-integration 
of the artist into his enveloping society, 
and the development of a sympathetic 
public attitude to the artist, is certainly 
among the first purposes of such an ex- 
hibition as this. A public brought up on 
the spiritual and material inheritance 
recorded in Bell-Smith’s “City Street” 
is certainly in need of aid to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of aesthetic quality. 
But its sympathy surely needs solicita- 
tion by a more general recognition, not 
disregard, of the fundamental human 
drives. In view of the recent awakening 
of the artists themselves to the dangers 
of this seclusion, and of their attempts 
to remedy it, it might even be suggested 
that the spirit of the last quarter of the 
exhibition is already four or five years 


Caven Atkins. Tulips, 1937. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. F. Duncan 


out of date. In reply it might be asked, 
what is ‘the spirit’ of the last sixty can- 
vases? The arrangement on the walls of 
the Art Gallery of Toronto allowed one 
to face the little group of “Still Life” 
with “Portraits” on one’s left hand and 
“Abstracts” on one’s right. Sensuous 
tone, texture and calligraphy appear 
ahead of one, flanked by an objective 
representation of individuals on the one 
hand, and the most abstract symbols of 
formal order on the other. The three’ 
together add up to something like the 
expression of human potentiality, but 
they lack any sort of functional or psy- 
chological or aesthetic relation as they 
stand. “That,” the organizers could justly 
claim, “is itself symptomatic of the cul- 
tural condition of contemporary society; 
that these paintings declare it, is only 
another indication of the intuitive 
power of the artist to express the con- 
dition of his age, which we hoped this 
exhibition would demonstrate.” That 
there is a continuous relation, active and 
reactive, between the expressive spirit 
of the artist and the temper of his age, 
I hope these notes confirm. What, then, 
can we do about the mental habit of 
our age? 


Editor’s note: The catalogue of this 
exhibition is reviewed by Marius Barbeau 
on page 136 of this issue. 
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BRAZIL SEES CANADIAN ART 


Brazilians now have had a chance to see 
Canadian paintings and they like them or so 
the critics say in the journals and newspapers 
which have reached us from Rio de Janeiro. 
These comments refer to an exhibition, includ- 
ing handicrafts, which was taken to Rio by 
our ambassador, Jean Desy, and which has 
since gone to Sao Paulo. The selection which 
he made was particularly satisfactory in the 
work chosen from Ottawa, Montreal and 
Quebec City; it was, however, a little less im- 
pressive in the actual examples taken from the 
studios of artists in Toronto and other cities. 

This variation in the importance of the 
works represented may account in part for the 
emphasis laid by the Brazilian writers upon 
‘the names Alfred Pellan and Jacques de 
Tonnancour—but explain in part only, for 
reading the comments closely one gathers that 
the production of the “école de Montréa:” 
appeal in essence much more to critical tastes 
in -sophisticated Rio than do other types of 
painting. 

Thus one writer found David Milne’s work 
merely “curious”, while a painting by Para- 
skeva Clark appeared to him as being, of all 
things, “bourgeois”! The productions of the 
Group of Seven were considered by one 
observer as reaching “the ideal of true primi- 
tives.” 

Geraldo Ferraz, a discriminating reviewer, 
wrote three long articles about the exhibition. 
He was, like all the other critics, much im- 
pressed by the quality of the water colours. 
As he stated: “The water colours in this exhi- 
bition are surprising. I should like to pay 
homage to Julia Crawford whose ‘Flowers’ is 
a product of discreet observation, of great 
delicacy in this exacting genre, possessing 
almost as high degree of mastery as ‘Cape 
Flowers’ by Arthur Lismer. 

Ferraz, however, reserved most of his com- 
ments for the canvases of four artists, namely, 
A. Y. Jackson, Paul-Emile Borduas, Jacques de 
Tonnancour and Alfred Pellan.,Of Jackson he 
said: “A. Y. Jackson gives us what he promised 
in the words by which he defined the aims of 
the Group of Seven of Toronto. His lumin- 
osity, combined with a fine understanding of 
the atmosphere of a picture, is clear in his two 
landscapes with a deformation of light which, 
I am told, is peculiar to Canada. I appreciate 
most his ‘Charlevoix County, clear, supple, 
_ the landscape losing itself in a curious sky.” 

Ferraz went on to give equal praise to the 
qualities of an artist so vastly different from 
Jackson as Borduas. To quote again: “In 
‘L’Arbre de la Vie’ of Paul-Emile Borduas, 
with its elementary abstraction, we find the 
influence of the symbol of ancient Persia 
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and India, where the tree represented eternity, 
fertility and the development of things. He is 
a painter full of originality and dramatic art.” 

Summing up, Ferraz affirms: “The two 
great names are Alfred Pellan and Jacques. de 
Tonnancour.” He distinguishes nevertheless 
between the two and says in comparing them: 
“The emphasis of the painting of Pellan, in 
discovering new worlds, is justifiable but we 
find in de Tonnancour other things, more 
intimate, profound, perhaps even greater. The 
‘Nu au fauteuil rond’ reminds us of the colour- 
ing of a Soutine and a Modigliani, not in a 
sense of adaptation, but rather the understand- 
ing with which he offers to us the use of hot 
tones, of great affinity with the voluptuous 
richness of these masters. I find ‘Gants de 
Filet’ a very personal painting . . . What 
Pellan and de Tonnancour are, is strongly indi- 
cated in the graphic art of the show, where 
their remarkable and sure drawings give an 
indication of precision and of a divine love of 
this medium.” D.W.B. 


Canadian handicrafts on view 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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BY ALLAN HARRISON 
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THE MODERN SOME 
AUSPICES ‘OF THE QUEBEC COUNCIL OF COMMUNEES. 


DISTINCTIVE national art is a product 
A of a distinctive social grouping 
developed and conditioned by its own 
particular circumstances and history. It 
is the spiritual self-assertion of its people. 
My position in attempting to make a fair 
survey of Canadian advertising art is 
not enviable as there is nothing at all 
to distinguish our work from that of 
the United States and whatever I say 
applies to American work as well. In 
justice to the subject I would say that 
it requires a more exhaustive review, 
with many more examples of particular 
categories of work and a progressive 
illustration of our common development. 
‘Nevertheless, I have tried to cover the 
salient facts with the thought uppermost 
in my mind that our design will develop 
in quality and quantity commensurate 
with our development as a people and as 
a nation. Personally my hopes are high. 


Here and now, I offer my sincere 


apologies to those publicity designers 
whose work I should have liked to use 
in illustrating my conception of our 
better designing. Limitations of time and 
space have prevented me from showing 
a wider variety of the work of our 
Canadian artists. 


I do not feel this is the occasion to 
discuss such problems as markets, in- 
volved psychology, or statistics on re- 
sults. Sufficient to say that they exist. 
My chief interest has alw ays been the 
so-called “technical” one, that is, prob- 
lems of design, space relationships and 
typography. There is little to suggest 
that Canadian publicity design has been 
influenced by other sources than those 
which have influenced most of the 
world’s publicity design. I should like 
to cite, as some of the most important 
names in the history of the evolution 
of advertising design, those of Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec, A. M. Cassandre, 
Jean Carlu, E. McKnight Kauffer and 
Herbert Bayer. Influences of great im- 
portance that have been felt are those 
of the Japanese print designers, of 
modern European painters, notably 
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Picasso and, of more recent years, 
Salvador Dali. To these, of course, must 
be added those of the great type de- 
signers and functionalist architects such 
as Corbusier. 

Canadian advertising vision in layout 
and design has been chiefly of the 
American realist type, often called 
“human interest.” I personally feel this 
description to be a most inadequate one 
as it has almost totally excluded visual 
imagination, which, I feel convinced, 
forms some part of “human interest” 
and plays a role in reality. Hitherto 
symbolism has been limited a great 
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Raout Bonin. Cover Design 


extent to the eternal and omnipresent 
“pretty girl,” to whom, with the 
Hoover salesman (after or before) has 
been accredited the most persuasive 
charm. In some cases the most charmed 
audience is the advertising manager, in 
some cases the agency officials, and in 
others the manufacturer, who is some- 
times afraid of parting with a “sure” 
formula. My main objection, though, is 
that “she” is so often found in adver- 
tisements bereft of any design at all. I 
feel persuaded, however, that the public 
at large is also interested in other sym- 
bols and reacts to well presented attrac- 
tions of other kinds. The advertising 
artist has many avenues of expression: 
magazines, newspapers, direct-mail, 
brochures, window-display, street-car 
cards and posters. Gradually better, 
more direct, designing is finding its way 
into these various publicity media. 
Personally I had hoped that the war 


ALLAN Harrison. Advertisement 


and the necessities arising out of it in 
Canada would have produced a better 
type of poster, but on the whole the 
“pretty-girl” slapdash is still very much 
evident, whether it depict her in a win- 
dow, waiting, or in a railway station, or 
writing letters. Little has been said about 
the enemy and what he means to our 
life and civilization, though in this respect 
the Americans have been more explicit, 
the Russians, the most. The technique 
has undergone almost no change; the 
same artists who produced the salmon 
cans of yesterday are called upon to 
depict the menace of today: German 
imperialism. 

The problem involved is the starting 
point in any design, be it marketing, 
education or public information. Once 
the problem is clearly understood, 
(here two heads are better than one) 
the visualization process begins—how to 
visualize these things in terms of layout 
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or design, what to emphasize, what to 
subordinate, what to minimize. After 
the visualization process comes the or- 
ganization process with which I am 
chieflly concerned in writing this brief 
study of our advertising art. By organi- 
zation I refer to the disposition of the 
elements making up the advertisement, 
whether the pictorial part should 
dominate the literary part, or vice versa. 
In that it is the pictorial part that arrests 
optic attention, I am of the conviction 
that the pictorial part should dominate 
and that any literature should play a 
subordinate role, limited, perhaps, to a 
brief headline. Here, the opportunity 
for a sensitive designer is really found: 
flat, solid tones of letters and type to 
contrast the subtle and varied tones of 
photography or drawing. Here the 
artist—and the purest at that—may revel 
in aesthetic pleasures. I should like to 
say briefly at this point that while I do 
not much care for splitting hairs, I tem- 
porarily like to divorce aesthetics from 
romantic emotions. Aesthetics to me is 
the domain of sensorial pleasures, of 
shapes and colours, of lines and tones 
and the joys derived therefrom. These 
reactions may stem from the relation of 
a photograph against a solid colour panel 
or from a beautifully designed letter 
apart from any literary purpose. In de- 
signing publicity matter the intelligent 
artist finds an opportunity for social 
adjustment and _ self-expression. There 
is a functional and community use for 
his work. 


The chief schools of advertising are 
those of Europe and America. Europe’s 
posters grew out of an admiration for 
the direct and flat design of the Japanese 
theatre posters, best known through the 
work of Toulouse-Lautrec. America’s 
posters developed out of the story illu- 
stration. They reflect different cultural 
and social backgrounds. The two views 
involve two concepts: one, of expressing 
an idea in symbolic form, and the other 


in detailed illustrative and “realist” form. 
For example, the European school of 
poster might depict the problem of 
construction by showing dramatically a 
brick with, perhaps, a hand and trowel, 
whereas the American school would 
insist upon a more lengthy story with 
an aerial view of a modern suburban 
town with beautiful roof-tops and father 
rushing up the street from the 5.30 train. 


The reader may now have come to 
the conclusion that I favour the Euro- 
pean outlook on the subject, that of 
symbolic design, and that is correct. 
Before reading any piece of publicity 
material the reader has to be arrested 
by the design of it working on him 
subconsciously and compelling him 
through its optic intrigue, its psycho- 
logical impact, to further investigation. 
The designer’s concern is not with the 
public’s artistic standards but rather with 
means of capturing its attention, visually 
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Ian Linpsay. Poster 


and intellectually. The most compelling 
outlook on this primary and vital neces- 
sity is that of the symbolic designer: 
one form instead of many, one compre- 
hensible subject and its immediate im- 
pression this conditioned by the 
time the average person is prepared to 
spend in reading advertisements. In 
other words, symbolic designing offers 
brevity and simplicity, directness and 
compulsion. The true advertising de- 
signer must enjoy the opportunity for 
scope in the wide variety of material 
to be used in “posterish” symbolic work, 
photos and flat tints, photograms and 
surprints, real opportunities for the 
maximum joys of texture, tone, line and 
colour. Slowly America and Canada are 
being persuaded by the symbolic school 
of thought. Though it is not an every- 
day experience, I occasionally meet with 
some examples of symbolic designing in 
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Canada, more brief, arresting and attrac- 
tive pieces of art in advertising. 

Before closing I should like to offer a 
word or two to the student who js 
earnestly interested in becoming a prac- 
tical designer, most of whom are beset 
by personal economic problems. Learn 
to do good lettering and like it . . . this 
from a careful perusal of typography, 
for it makes up a good eighty per cent 
of the work you will be called upon to 
handle as well as providing the artist 
with a certain means of earning a living. 
Engraving companies, sign shops and 
free-lance studios are all sources of good 
practical experience. Study drawing and 
painting in which you will grapple with 
the problems of plastic designing; try to 
enlarge your knowledge of all the arts, 
of architecture and sculpture ... they 
will help immensely in the development 
of your visual education. Read the classic 
art critics, such as Roger Fry and Elie 
Faure. Do not become what is known 
as the “commercial” artist, the type of 
artist who likes to refer to painting as 
“fine art.” All art is fine art. The man 
who makes the distinction shows he is 
not integrated with and does not under- 
stand the plastic arts. This, type of 
artist is quite content with providing 
cheap imitations of other people’s 
“styles” and really leads a life of be- 
wilderment and its consequent unhappi- 
ness. Most good poster designers are 
other things as well, painters, designers 
of stage décors, and understand thor- 
oughly all the visual arts. 


Together with some of my own work, 
I have used to illustrate my point of 
view, the work of Raoul Bonin, Charles 
Fainmel and Ian Lindsay. It is my im- 
pression that these illustrations demon- 
strate, in a modest way, the changing 
face of Canadian advertising and suggest 
a horizon for the Canadian people of 
more spontaneity, creativeness and 
greater visual enjoyment in our streets, 
public conveyances and periodicals. 
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MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN CANADA 


BY HAZEN SISE 


T SHOULD by now be no secret that the 
he of architecture is undergoing a 
revolutionary transformation —even in 
Canada. Transitional periods are always 
uncomfortable, this one more than most 
because the change is as thorough-going 
as that between Gothic and baroque. 
Modern architecture, sometimes called 


“Functional” or “The New Architec- 
ture” (and once foolishly called the 
“International” style), appeared with a 
seeming abruptness a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Historians can now trace its 
antecedents in various features of previ- 
ous buildings, usually hidden features. It 
had also emerged, almost fully fledged 


Above: Plant of the Aluminum Corporation of Canada, Kingston; architect: J. C. 
Meadowcroft, Montreal; consulting architects: Mathers and Haldenby, Toronto 


Below: Bridge on the Thompson River in the vicinity of Val d’Or, Quebec. De- 
signed by the engineering staff, Department of Public Works, Province of Quebec. 
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Entrance to temporary office buildings erected for the Department of 
National Defence for Air, Ottawa. Designed by the Engiavering 
and Architectural Staff, R.C.A.F. 


Interior No. 2 Powerhouse, Shipshaw, P.Q. Architect: J. C. Meadowcroft, 
Montreal 
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Living Room. 
Designed by the 
artist-owner, 

B. C. Binning, 
Vancouver 
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in the work (done around Chicago at 
the turn of the century) by the great St. 
John the Baptist of the movement—Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 


In discussing the Canadian examples 
here illustrated, it is important first to 
take a brief look at the conditions sur- 
rounding this late and timid appearance 
of modern architecture in Canada. We 
are in danger of producing a mongrel 
architecture because of the overwhelm- 
ing influence of United States work beat- 
ing at us through the pages of the pro- 
fessional periodicals from across the 
border. Many such United States ex- 
amples are very fine. Yet, despite re- 
markable creative fertility, not to say 
virtuosity, found in contemporary United 
States work, it lacks the national coher- 
ence of the English or Swedish equiva- 
lent. Perhaps the wide variety of climate 
makes this inevitable—but the dangers 
are not thereby lessened for the imitator. 

Though humiliating perhaps, it might 
nevertheless be wise for us to realize that 
Canada still suffers from a hangover of 
colonialism; something in the breathed 
air which makes it difficult for us to 
strike out in modern architecture on our 
own path as the Swedes or Brazilians did 
overnight with success. 


The remedy must lie in a deliberate 
and, if you like, self-conscious examina- 
tion of modern architectural principles 
in the light of our own climate, materials 
and culture. If imaginatively implement- 
ed, Part V of the recent Housing Act, 
empowering the Government to under- 
take a wide range of research, will be 
extremely helpful. 


Of the work here illustrated, one is 
inclined to point to the reinforced con- 
crete bridge as the most refreshing; it is 
so straightforward, yet so graceful. Per- 
haps it is a pity that the simple concrete 
balustrade was not continued for some 
distance along the abutments. This was 
obviously an administrative error; the 


division of responsibility between the 
highway and bridge contractors is only 
too clearly evident! 


The interior of the powerhouse at 
Shipshaw, P.Q., is also a straightforward 
job—a noble room by any standards. 


The R.C.A.F. building at Ottawa is 
only “modern” in the limited sense of 
being well articulated, straightforward 
and candid in its use of materials. It is 
a much better building, however, than 
some of the latest temporary structures 
at Ottawa, such as those occupied by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board and 
by Unemployment Insurance, with their 
emphasis on “modernistic” horizontality, 
applied by the yard. 

The huge aluminum mill at Kingston, 
Ontario, (only a portion of which is 
shown) is a most encouraging expression 
of civic responsibility. Its perhaps un- 
avoidable complexity would seem to call 
for careful tree planting so that the dif- 
ferent parts, each interesting in itself, 
could be seen and enjoyed separately. 


The heavy, fluted panels over the win- 


_dows of the school are not only awk- 


ward but illogical—there must be a roof- 
beam over those windows and a beam 
should, if anything, be given a horizon- 
tal emphasis. Although this building 
seems to have come right out of a United 
States architectural magazine, it is, 
nevertheless, a refreshing advance over 
what we see usually in the design of 
Canadian schools. 


The living room, which appears to 
have been designed by its artist-owner, 
is extremely pleasant, its amateurishness 
notwithstanding. 


My remarks on the last two examples 
reflect, perhaps, a double standard of 
criticism which may seem patronizing 
but is at present unavoidable. What is 
well worth greeting with huzzas in 
Canada might still receive a cooler recep- 
tion from international critics. We have 
still a long way to go. 
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EMILY CARR 


miLy Carr’s work as a painter falls 

quite naturally into two main 
groups—the paintings of Indian subjects 
and the great western landscapes. There 
are many other works, however, that are 
missed by both classifications, for in- 
stance the paintings done when she was 
studying in France, exquisite in colour 
and feeling, and her few but very strik- 
ing portraits of Indians and animals. 
But great and revealing as these occa- 
sional works are, it is chiefly on the great 
totem and village paintings, and the 
forest landscapes, that Miss Carr’s per- 
manent place in the history and achieve- 
ment of Canadian painting will depend. 

It is not the intention of the present 
article to discuss Emily Carr’s painting 
from a technical point of view. If the 
editors of this magazine came to the 
writer with any hope that he would or 
could produce for them that sort of 
treatise, they were guilty of the mistake 
of going to the goat’s house for wool. 
Indeed, knowing Miss Carr’s dislike and 
distrust of most technical discussions of 
art, and her scorn of what Byron per- 
haps too glibly dismissed as the “paltry 
jargon of the marble mart,” I should not 
dare to essay such an approach to her 
work. 

But there are a few things that can 
and perhaps should be said about this 
remarkable artist and her work which 
is coming increasingly to be seen as a 
most outstanding contribution to the 
interpretation of The Canadian Scene. 
That is the word—“interpretation”—for 
it is as an interpreter of certain aspects 
of Canadian life that Emily Carr would 
most like to be remembered and that 
she is, I think, most notable. 

First let us remind ourselves that 
Emily Carr, for all her English parent- 
age and despite the fact that she was 
born, brought up and has lived most 
of her life in what she herself has 
described as “the most English-tasting 


Editor’s note: We regret to learn, at 
the date of going to press, of the death 
of Emily Carr on March 2. 
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part of all Canada,” is almost fanatically 
Canadian. Over the acres of the old Carr 
estate in Victoria, from which her father 
had sought to remove every vestige of 
Canadian roughness, replacing it by Old 
Country grace and orderliness, Emily 
played as a child—a wild-spirited, rebel- 
lious, wilful child. “Just one of Father’s 
fields was left Canadian”—the “new” 
field, the lily field—but significantly it is 
to that bit of soil that Miss Carr has 
turned back again and again, as to her 
heart’s first home. Memory of it was a 
rich source of consolation in the lonely, 
homesick days of her exile in San Fran- 
cisco, where she studied art as a girl, 
and much later, during her periods in 
England and France. Always the lily 


Indian Church 
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Emiry Carr. Blunden Harbour. The National Gallery of Canada 


field was in her mind, and its fresh, 
strong Canadianness called her back to 
it. Its limits have since been pushed out 
to include the whole of coastal B.C., 
for which the artist has a passionate love. 
So strong is this feeling in her writing 
and painting that critics have spoken of 
her work as being local, regional in its 
‘jnterest, and that is true. To make of 
that fact, as some do, a reproach, deplor- 
ing the absence of a comprehensive feel- 
ing for the whole of Canada, is surely 
pure stupidity. If we are ever to find 
growing up through our art a true and 
not a synthetic Canadian spirit, it must 
surely have its roots in just such passion- 
ate feeling for specific parts of the whole. 
Miss Carr has never set herself consci- 
ously to be Canadian, indeed she scorns 
that artificial approach to the realization 
of a national spirit. But she has been a 
Canadian and out of her experience in 
her own part of this great and varied 
land she has spoken of the things which 
moved her. 


Taking its place naturally beside and 
arising out of this fact is the next point 
to be noted about her painting—its sin- 
cerity and truth. Only when her work 
has fallen short of being true has she 
been discouraged about it. If people 
could not see what she was driving at, 
that did not worry her, provided she 
felt that what she painted was authentic. 
She has always come to her work in a 
spirit of reverence, never worrying 
about what she should say about Canada, 
but always waiting, ready to record 
what her part of Canada would say to 
her. I remember in the late summer of 
1942, when she had been spending some 
time in Vancouver, still too ill, we all 
thought, to undertake the strenuous 
effort of a sketching trip, that she be- 
came more and more restless until one 
day she said quite simply and definitely, 
“I must go home and get out sketching: 
the woods have something more to say 
to me.” I shall not forget the boat trip 
from Vancouver to Nanaimo with Emily 
huddled up on the top deck despite the 


Emity Carr Street, Alert Bay 


One of her earlier works 


raw, chilly air and scuds of light rain, 
noting every change of sky and coast- 
line, nor the drive down Vancouver 
Island to Victoria during which she 
watched with intense concentration the 
woods as we passed through them. She 
broke her contemplation only occasion- 
ally to mention briefly the magnificent 
form of some towering cedar or the 
beautiful sweep of a hillside invested 
with the vivid green of new-growth 
trees, or the dancing, lyric grace of a 
group of small cedars or firs by the 
roadside, or the solemnity of forest 
aisles reaching away in dim vistas. “Con- 
templation” is too weak a word—her 
concentration had in it a sense of brood- 
ing but of activity too; her mind was 
noting, arranging, shaping the beauty 
and strength she saw. Arrived in Vic- 
toria she went almost at once out into 
the country to stay at Mount Douglas 
Park for eight days. During this period 
she worked from early light to the dark 
of evening like what she literally was— 
a person possessed. The result was a 
series of fifteen large oil sketches and 
several smaller ones which are almost 
unparalleled for grace and beauty in the 
whole range of her work. It did not 
matter to Emily Carr that she had over- 
taxed her strength, that she had to be 
taken almost direct from the woods to 
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THREE PAINTINGS CHARACTERISTIC OF EMILY CARR'S MORE RECENT WORK 


Left: Metchosin Below: Sky. National Gallery of Canada Right: Self-portrait 
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the hospital. For her the important 
thing was—and believe me I say it with- 
out sentimentality—that the woods had 
called her again, she had heard and had 
been fortunate enough to be able to set 
down in paint a transcript of their talk. 


It is essential to note that she came to 
her Indian subjects in the same spirit. 
There has never been the smallest vestige 
of condescension or superiority in her 
attitude. She has loved the Indians them- 
selves for what they were and what 
they have done, for their directness in 
life, a directness and honesty which she 
found alike in their dealings with each 
other and in their approach to the things 
of nature. She saw in their totem poles, 
in the decorations of their houses, their 
baskets and other household utensils, a 
sincerity which she could respect and 
which, to use her own vivid expression, 
“made strong talk” to her. So strong 
was this “talk” that she had, in her turn, 
to give it utterance. Sometimes it was 
grim and menacing, often terrifying, 
sometimes it was filled with gentle, 
brooding power, sometimes it was iron- 
ical. Often the great poles hanging peri- 
lously over a deserted village, or all but 
swallowed up by the returning surge of 
natural growth, moved her to make her 
comment on the pitiful spectacle of a 
culture vanishing in a world which did 
not know or appreciate it. But always 
behind her pity or her anger, and more 
important than both, was a recognition 
of the strong human spirit that had 
worked and left its mark here. That 
fact is clear in dozens of her canvases 
depicting ruined villages and decaying 
cemeteries. It is clear, too, in almost 
every page of Klee Wyck. Here is part 
of her description of the old village of 
Skedans in the Queen Charlotte Islands: 

“They were in a long, straggling row 
the entire length of the bay and pointed 
this way and that; but no matter how 
drunken their tilt, the Haida poles never 
lost their dignity. They looked sadder, 
perhaps, when they bowed forward and 
more stern when they tipped back. They 
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were bleached to a pinkish silver colour 
and cracked by the sun, but nothing 
could make them mean or poor, because 
the Indians had put strong thought into 
them and had believed sincerely in what 
they were trying to express.” 


Closely connected with these qualities 
is Miss Carr’s independence, her indivi- 
dualism. Creation has always been a dis- 
turbing experience for her. She has felt 
what she was doing with such a fire of 
intensity that she could brook no inter- 
ference and it is significant that, though 
her work shows remarkable progress and 
change in the course of its long develop- 
ment, she seems to have undergone no 
direct influence. Certainly there has been 
no imitation. Humble and self critical 
though she might be, once her subject 
had seized upon her she was sure of 
herself. She has always respected those 
who had a similar sincerity and inde- 
pendence, witness her devotion to the 
Canadian Group of Seven and particu- 
larly to Lawren Harris. She has nothing 
but scorn for cheapness and sham, scorn 
for artiness and hollow posturing. Her 
own work she undertook with simple 
directness and individual assurance; it 
was a deeply personal thing for her. In 
The House of All Sorts she has described 
the lack of privacy of her studio with 
something approaching horror,—“A tap 
at the door—I was caught at my easel; I 
felt exposed and embarrassed as if I had 
been discovered in my bath!—It was a 
curious agony!” 

Miss Carr almost never speaks of her 
technique, her style in painting. It was 
not a changed technique that she 
brought back from France, but a “new 
way of seeing.” She speaks of those who 
greeted her work with open hostility,— 
“They . . . would tolerate no innova- 
tions. My change in thought and expres- 
sion angered them into fierce denounce- 
ment. To express a thing deeper than its 
skin surface was to them indecency. 
They ridiculed my striving for bigness, 
depth.” 
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BY JEAN SWANSON 


BOVE the three scourges of drought, 

depression and war, which fol- 
lowed upon one another so closely in 
Saskatchewan, towers the pioneering 
spirit on which the province was built, a 
spirit manifesting itself in countless ways 
but showing itself most clearly perhaps 
in the determination to build for the 
future a different society and way of 
life, a society in which will be treasured 
those things, tangible and intangible, for 
which this war is being fought. Even 
as the people there today, and the fathers 
and mothers of those people, went to a 
new land, broke it, developed it and 
won for it the title “the breadbasket of 
the world,” so have they now turned 
their faces to a new world and already 
are making plans to enter and develop it. 


Striking evidence of their intention to 
start the trek towards a fairer land was 
presented in the welcome given Lawren 
Harris, president of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists, when he visited Sas- 
katchewan in November to present the 
Community Centre for the Arts plan 
to government and civic officials and 


interested organizations. Already, 


tural covered wagons, in the form of 
committeés, have been built to carry 
the immense load of plans and work. 


The most immediate action was taken 
in Saskatoon, where a community centre 
development committee was formed at 
a meeting attended by Mr. Harris. With 
public interest at present keen, the com- 
mittee decided not to make plans which 
would have to wait on a government 
grant for fulfilment, but to proceed 
with plans which could be implemented 
as soon as they were completed, or, more 
correctly, as soon as the war situation 
justified. A sub-committee was formed 
to make a survey of the needs of the 
interested groups in the city and one 
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named to investigate available sites. In- 
formation is being gathered on similar 
centres on the continent. A scheme for 
publicly financing the project is being 
devised and all should be ready soon for 
architects’ blueprints and estimates. 


It is proposed that the centre contain 
an art gallery and studios, recital rooms 
for musical activities, rehearsal rooms, 
storerooms, workshops, arts and crafts 
accommodation, an archaeological 
museum, a medium-sized hall (about 800 
capacity) for Little Theatre plays and 
symphony orchestra presentations, and 
a large auditorium for major events such 
as community concerts and concerts by 
travelling companies, and which could 
also be used for conventions and poli- 
tical meetings. It is an ambitious scheme, 
but Westerners have planned and ac- 
complished bolder things in the past. 
The committee is under the chairman- 
ship of a hard-headed, practical “old 
timer,” A. J. Trotter, a real estate man, 
who years ago put his faith in the 
grow th of a prairie town, and now, with 
equal courage, is working for the happy 
development of the city he helped to 
build. 


The nucleus of a community centre 
was started in May, 1944, when three 
societies, the Art Association, the Camera 
Club and the Archaeological Society, 
established the Saskatoon Art Centre 
with the aid of a grant from the city 
council. The centre has proved success- 
ful enough from the point of view of 
interest shown to warrant its expansion. 
There are more than four hundred 
associate members and thousands have 
visited its series of exhibitions. 


In the brief presented by the sixteen 
cultural societies in Canada to the House 
of Commons Special Committee on Re- 
construction in June, 1944, it was sug- 
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gested that six of the major community 
centres for the arts should be built in 
the prairie provinces. It was assumed 
in Saskatchewan that two would be 
located in that province, one at Saska- 
toon and the other at Regina. The 
response in Regina has not clarified it- 
self to the same degree as in Saskatoon, 
owing partly to the existence of conflict- 
ing organizations and aims; but at a 
reorganization meeting in January of the 
Regina branch of the Federation of 
Canadian Artists one of the new objects 
of the branch was stated as the further- 
ing of plans for the construction of a 
community centre for the arts there. 
While no definite steps have been taken 
as yet, the branch now stands ready to 
begin action. 

Not less significant is the response of 
the smaller cities in the province where, 
it is thought likely, the community 
centres will be connected with recre- 
ational centres. Prince Albert has de- 
finitely announced its intention to build 
a centre and other points have shown 
keen interest. In this they are encour- 
aged by the provincial government. 
Hon. J. H. Sturdy, Minister of Recon- 


struction, has openly declared the inter- 
est of the government in well-established 
community centres. To get the most out 
of them, the minister believes, the muni- 
cipality should share with the provincial 
and federal governments in the cost of 
their construction, and he suggests that 
they be erected as war memorials, which 
Prince Albert, for one, intends to do. 
Watson Thomson, the director of adult 
education, in his travels throughout the 
province, has noticed such an inter- 
est in community and recreation centres 
that he has proposed that a provincial 
central committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of all interested communities, 
be established soon to advance the work. 
* 

While public interest in the arts seems 
to have reached a high point in the his- 
tory of the province, Saskatchewan 
stands in danger, however, of losing 
some of its best talent among the 
younger artists because of lack of train- 
ing facilities and of professional oppor- 
tunities. There is no doubt that much 
potential talent has remained undevel- 
oped because of the haphazard educa- 
tional pattern for art. 
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The country itself has long proved 
attractive to artists. First witness to this 
are the two grand old men, now both 
over seventy years of age, English-born 
Augustus F. (Gus) Kenderdine and 
Scottish-born James Henderson, who 
paused in Saskatchewan during their 
travels, about 1910, were entranced with 


the country and have lived in the pro- 


vince ever since, Kenderdine as the 
interpreter of the north and Henderson 
of the south. Kenderdine is at present 
Director of Art at Regina College. 
Henderson is well known for his paint- 
ings of the native Indians. These artists, 
who both received formal training be- 
fore coming to Canada, are as yet the 
only Saskatchewan artists represented 
in the National Gallery. 

During the dusty decade, or, as some 
call it, the hungry thirties, when condi- 
tions were most unfavourable to art, a 
few artists who are now gaining nation- 
wide recognition began their careers at 
the time when other promising careers 
in art were killed by the depression. The 
result is that Saskatchewan now has a 
vigorous and vital group of artists who, 
unhampered by formal tradition, are 
painting honestly and boldy. The paint- 
ings reproduced i in this issue of Canadian 
Art are evidence of how truthfully they 
have depicted their environment. 
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ERNEST 
LINDNER 


Birch Woods 


Water colour 


The leader of this group is Ernest 
Lindner, C.P.E., who was born in Austria 
in 1897, settled in Saskatchewan in 1927 
and worked at various odd jobs until 
he was appointed to his present position 
as Art Instructor at the Saskatoon Tech- 
nical Collegiate. With no formal training 
in art before he came to Canada, he was 
encouraged by Kenderdine and_ has 
gained wide recognition during the last 
ten years. Like Tom Thomson, whose 
work he so greatly admires, he is the 
artist of the north, the interpreter of the 
forests and the lakes. These he paints 
during the summer months at his island 
camp at Emma Lake. During the school 
year he works with great energy and 
enthusiasm to encourage promising 
artists and to arouse public interest in 
art. 

About the same age as Lindner, also 
without formal training and arrivals in 
Saskatchewan in 1925 and 1927 respec- 
tively, are Dr. L. G. Saunders and Robert 
N. Hurley, both of whom were born in 
London, England. Dr. Saunders, who 
is a professor of biology at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan, is best known as a 
photographer, but he has many fine 
paintings to his credit and each year he 
has shown greater boldness of approach. 

Two younger members of the group 
are Wynona Mulcaster and Bodil Lind- 
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L. G. SAUNDERS 
Spring Storm 


Water colour 


ner. Miss Mulcaster has devoted herself 
to teaching art to children and is an 
exponent of the creative art method of 
teaching. While working in Prince 
Albert, where her home was, she sent 
an exhibit of children’s art to the Na- 
tional Gallery, where it was proclaimed 
by H. O. McCurry, Director, to be one 
of the most remarkable of its kind ever 
to be seen in Ottawa. 


As with Canadian art, which did not 
come of age until after the Group of 
Seven discovered the country, so with 
Saskatchewan art—it is still mainly in the 
landscape stage and has not reached its 
full stature. In the field of portraiture, 
there are F. H. Portnall, a Regina archi- 
tect, and Mr. Lindner. There has as yet 
been no effective attempt to portray 
rural or city life in Saskatchewan, al- 
though Fred Steiger, now of Toronto, 
did paint some prairie types in a too 
sentimental manner. 

Each year the exhibits of local art at 
Regina and Saskatoon, are receiving 
greater numbers of entries, another indi- 
cation of increased interest and activity 
in the province. In this way new talent 
may be recognized and encouraged, but 
if training is not provided, that talent 
will likely be lost. Saskatchewan has 
been one province without an art school 
and without a provincial association of 
artists. From the point of view of educa- 


tion, the situation has developed into a 
vicious circle. While art is included on 
the public school curriculum, there is a 
lack of properly qualified persons to 
teach it. While a number of teachers are 
ready and eager to specialize in art, they 
are frustrated by the lack of a full- 
fledged school. 

But now the university has received 
definite word from the Saskatchewan 
government to proceed with plans for 
the building of an art gallery in Regina 
after the war, the gallery to be con- 
sidered as the nucleus of an art school. 
At present there is a Department of Fine 
Art at the university with Dr. G. W. 
Snelgrove as professor. Dr. Snelgrove 
lectures at the university in Saskatoon 
and at Regina College (a university 
junior college) on the history of art 
and art appreciation. Instruction is given 
by Mrs. Hilda Stewart in Saskatoon 
and by Mr. Kenderdine in Regina. Dr. 
Snelgrove also conducts a night class in 
Saskatoon, for which eighty-seven per- 
sons are registered this year, mostly 
teachers. For nine years, a university 
summer art school has been held at 
Emma Lake, with Dr. Snelgrove and Mr. 
Kenderdine attending. In addition, the 
former visits many country points to 
lecture to teachers. 

Art has been an optional subject on 
the high school curriculum. Classes in 
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art have been offered at the technical 
schools in Moose Jaw, Regina and Sas- 
katoon, but the first two were discon- 
tinued during the war, with Regina 
starting again in 1944. A proposed re- 
vision of the high school curriculum 
has been outlined by the provincial 
government with provisions for includ- 
ing art as a regular subject carrying 
university credit and for the creation 
of a provincial art organizer, supervisor 
and co-ordinator. It is planned to ask the 
university to institute an art department 
capable of preparing instructors in art 
both from the viewpoint of acquiring 
content and of learning methods of teach- 
ing. The Minister of Education, Hon. 
W. S. Lloyd, has stated that the schools 
will co-operate with the national project 
for community centres to promote facili- 
ties for the development of art, music, 
drama, handicrafts and health activities. 


Judging from the work of Saskatch- 
ewan artists, the effects of the war have 
not been spectacularly or even generaily 
noticeable in the province, although this 


war has touched every individual deeply. 
There are no large cities nor are there 
many industrial plants. The war record of 
Saskatchewan’s greatest industry, agricul- 
ture, has beena magnificent one, measured 
in terms both of quantity of production 


and of human sacrifice, but a picture of 
a litter of pigs or even a field of flax 
would scarcely seem a war picture. 

One Saskatchewan artist, Campbell 
Tinning, is serving as an official Cana- 
dian war artist; another, Bart Pragnell, 
formerly instructor in art at the Moose 
Jaw technical school, is serving in the 
Air Force and according to the latest 
reports he is organizing sketch clubs 
among the men. 


While the war has brought forth no 
art of great magnitude, as war seldom 
does, it has awakened the people of Sas- 
katchewan to a new realization of the 
human force of the arts. Prospects on 
the whole look bright. There is asgroup 
of original and vital artists at work and 
there is every promise that art is to be 
given a place of greater importance in 
the educational system. Increased public 
interest, combined with rehabilitation and 
reconstruction schemes, augur well for 
the establishment of community centres 
where art will assume its rightful place in 
society. And behind the present interest 
are those countless individuals and groups 
who, often in the face of public indiffer- 
ence amounting almost to hostility, have 
worked quietly and persistently for the 
development of art. To those unsung 
heroes must go much of the credit. 


CaMPBELL TinninG. Entangled Container Parachute 
Canadian Paratroop Battalion Practice, England. Water colour 
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An art class for 
children between 
the ages of 6 and 
12 in Handicraft 
House, a play 
centre for children 
established in Re- 
gina by the Sas- 
katchewan Recre- 
ational Movement. 


Recently inaugurated to promote recreational 
interests for the nine hundred thousand men, 
women and children of the province, the Sas- 
katchewan Recreational Movement is emphasiz- 
ing cultural activities as well as social and 
athletic pursuits in its broad physical fitness 
appeal. 

Drama, music, sketching and clay modelling, 
are encouraged through the “S-12” public 
school program for the one hundred and fifty 
thousand children between the ages of six and 
twelve, and through the “S-18” high school 
program for the one hundred and fifty thous- 
and youngsters between 12 and 16. 

The Recreational Movement, in addition to 
its direct program in the schools, is assisting 
individual communities and associations in 
setting up art centres, establishing art competi- 
tions, exhibitions and scholarships. This gov- 
ernment sponsored recreational movement is 
now represented in more than two hundred out 
of the one thousand cities, towns, and villages 


Saskatchewan Encourages 


Community Art 


of Saskatchewan. Children or adults interested 
in painting and sketching, for example, are en- 
couraged to prepare posters and displays and 
murals for the other recreational groups in 
their communities. In return the drama, ski, 
basketball and operetta groups provide models 
for the student artists to sketch in the prepar- 
ation of their work. 


The Recreational Movement is also anxious 
to bring the art of the province to the atten- 
tion of the people as a whole. To this end it 
plans to supplement existing exhibitions and 
to provide art adjudication where none exists. 

Worthy youngsters and adults, outstanding 
in cultural activities, will be accorded scholar- 
ship assistance. The Saskatchewan Recreational 
Movement proposes to help establish a com- 
munity way of life in Saskatchewan in which 
art activities will provide not only recreation 
for participants but also a service to the rest 
of the community and a source of pride in 
native achievement. Epwarp Parker. 
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ARTISTS AND DEALERS 


INTRODUCTION 
by Robert Ayre 


0 communicate with his fellow man, 
"aes he is satisfied to reach only a 
few friends, and then culture is not 
served but kept exclusive, the artist—and 
the thinker, no less—must sell his goods. 
James Joyce and Gertrude Stein, talking 
in their own private languages, were 
driven to publish. There are few painters 
so private in their expression that they 
do not wish to exhibit and sell. 

The painter can tempt customers into 
his studio or send to the big exhibitions 
and put his price in the catalogue. But 
that takes him only so far. To market 
the greater body of his work, he must 
put himself in the hands of dealers. 

“Put himself in the hands of the 
dealers” has a sinister ring, and it is true 
that some dealers have been, and are, 
usurers, battening on the life-blood of 
the artist; doling out drinks to poor 
unworldly geniuses while cornering all 
their work to sell it at enormous profit 
(not for the genius); creating vogues 
to enable them to palm off shoddy stuff; 
and so on. But they are not all like that. 
Always bearing in mind the fact that 
they are in business for what they can 
get out of it, they are often public- 
spirited and sincerely concerned about 


the spread of culture. The city of Mon- 
treal, for example, owes a great deal to 
John Heaton of Scott’s (a gallery that 
is now no more) for the collections of 
modern European painting he exhibited. 
He didn’t sell many Cézannes, Matisses, 
Lurgats and Picassos; but he was a public 
benefactor by showing them; he did 
something for culture. Today Montreal is 
indebted to the Dominion Gallery for its 
exhibitions, and particularly for its exhi- 
bitions of contemporary Canadian art. 

In the following pages are told the 
stories of two others. Le Roy Zwicker 
operates small gallery in Halifax. 
Richard van Valkenburg is manager of 
the T. Eaton Company Fine Art Galleries 
in Toronto. Both men are enterprising 
and public-spirited, Zwicker the 
regional field, van Valkenburg in the 
metropolitan. Zwicker speaks of “depart- 
ment store trash,” but he himself has to 
sell run-of-the-mill paintings, and van 
Valkenburg, though he must carry the 
makeweight of hack-work, has, follow- 
ing the lead of several of the large New 
York houses, lifted the department store 
gallery into a higher category. Neither 
asks the artist to truckle down and com- 
mercialize his product for the market. 


ART IN THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
by Paul Duval 


HE T. Eaton Fine Art Galleries of 
Toronto are not the only galleries 

in Canadian department stores to exhibit 
work by Canadian artists, but it may be 
said that they are the first to pioneer in 
displaying “radical” Canadian art that 
hitherto has rarely been thought of as 
being in a commercial category from 
the point of view of the general public. 
The Eaton Galleries in themselves are 
ideal for the showing of paintings, and 


no artist exhibiting on their walls could 
have any reason for complaint on the 
grounds of inadequate display. Apart 
from a number of print rooms, there are 
four rooms and a large rotunda for the 
display of original drawings and paint- 
ings, all of them equal in lighting and 
general layout to any of the 57th Street 
art salons of New York. It will not be 
pretended, of course, that the exhibits 
of these galleries are invariably as stimu- 
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4 lating or satisfying as their New York 
€ counterparts. Since the Eaton Galleries 
C are primarily a commercial institution 
- catering to the known want of paying 
) customers, there is to be found a good 
‘a deal of that purely eclectic hack-work 
, in a romantic genre for which there 
: appears to be a ready market at. all times 
; and in all places. In that they differ 
not at all from thousands of other com- 
mercial galleries of general appeal across 
the continent. However, and to their 
lasting credit, the Eaton Galleries have 
gone a step further than “playing for 
safety.” They have had the courage to 
take Canadian artists who were financi- 
ally ‘ ‘poor bets,” but who were creating 
original and interesting pictures, and to 
give them equal showing. 


The first co-ordinated attempt by a 
commercial gallery to introduce all of 
the main contemporary trends of Cana- 
dian art to Toronto was made last April 
in an exhibition entitled “Living Cana- 
dian Art.” The several hundreds of 
paintings on view filled four galleries 
and the rotunda, and attracted more 
people than had ever been in at any one 


Jack Nicuots. Snow Suit Wash drawing 


Marcuerite FainMet. Young Girl 
time before for a Canadian exhibition. 
The show was a signal success both 
aesthetically and financially. The artists 
represented included many of the most 
creative and talented painters in the 
country. Fritz Brandtner, John Lyman, 
David Milne, Carl Schaefer, Louis Muhl- 
stock, Jack Nichols, Jack Humphrey, 
Denyse and Louise Gadbois were among 
them. In later exhibitions, Marguerite 
Fainmel, Jean-Paul Lemieux, Marc- 
Auréle Fortin, and Madeleine Laliberté 
were shown, among others. A. Y. Jack- 
son and F. H. Varley have both had one- 
man shows during the past year, the 
former displaying his Alaska Highway 
sketches. In an abstract and non-objec- 
tive show now planned, Lawren Harris, 
Gordon Webber, Henry Eveleigh, Edna 
Tacon (who has had four one-man 
shows of non-objective paintings) and 
Brandtner will share the walls. 

Aspiring artists of ability have been 
no less welcomed than more familiar 
exhibitors. Painters in their early twen- 
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ties are numbered among contributors 
to the exhibitions and represent one of 
the Galleries’ most laudable trends. It is 
not only exhibiting established talent, 
but it is looking for talent and stands 
ready to encourage outstanding ability. 


The public’s reaction to this new, 
adventurous art policy has naturally been 
mixed. There are those who carry in 
with them the stock phrase: “A child 
could do better;” others come with a 
fairly open mind and return repeatedly 
to see what at first sight shocked them. 
The average person who enters a de- 
partment store is not, alas, likely to be 
a gallery-goer. More often than not, the 
Eaton exhibits form the first substantial 
impact of contemporary Canadian art 
that the spectator has received. For every 
person who enters the Galleries in a 
more or less prepared spirit, it may be 
modestly estimated that there are at least 
fifty w tho do not, and for whom these 
exhibitions have been a completely novel 
experience. Thus, it may be safely stated 
that the exhibitions have been respon- 
sible for introducing countless citizens 
of Toronto and visitors to the most 
recent developments in Canadian art. 


One of the explanations of the success 
of the venture is to be found in the 
publicity it was given. The newspaper 
advertisements and direct-mail announce- 
ments of exhibitions were often vivid 
and effective, while usually remaining 
discriminating. The following random 
extract from a newspaper advertisement 
will give some idea of their tone: “The 
Fine Art Galleries at Eaton’s is happy 
to bring you a stimulating exhibition of 
over 200 contemporary paintings . 
an exhibition that represents most of the 
provinces, and many of the recognized 
art associations and progressive art 
movements in Canada. While some out- 
standing artists have of necessity been 
omitted from this show, the paintings 
included have been chosen from a wide 
field, for their artistic merit, and suit- 
ability to modern Canadian homes. They 
are done by artists whose very freshness 
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of conception, sensitivity, and indivi- 
dualism are adding something new to the 
Canadian scene. It is a show that makes 
an attempt to escape the timeworn re- 
cipes of what art should be . . . a show 
designed to awaken new understanding, 
new receptivity on the part of the 
public toward art.” This tempered ap- 
proach, it may be added, has reaped 
dividends for the Galleries and, most 
important for Canadian artists. The 
Eaton Galleries also believe in letting 
the artist himself speak —in words as 
well as print—if he desires to and have 
adopted the commendable practice of 
including the painter’s verbal statement 
concerning his work whenever such a 
feature has been practical. 


The fact that the Eaton Galleries, as a 
large metropolitan institution, must con- 
sider all shades of opinion probably 
explains a few of its failings. Repeatedly, 
quite good nude figure paintings have 
been withdrawn from exhibitions in 
deference to the possible reactions of 
paying customers. However, it may be 
questioned to what degree this attitude 
underestimates the tolerance of the 
public. In a recent exhibition, a large 
nude female sculpture by a Canadian 
artist was made the focal point at the 
entrance to the Galleries, with no audible 
criticisms resulting. This suggests that a 
more adventurous attitude in this respect 
would be vindicated. John Lyman, J. L. 
Shadbolt, John Alfsen and other artists 
have already suffered censorship on the 
strength of what may well be too great 
timidity. 


Altogether the Eaton Galleries are as 
happy a compromise between culture 
and business as any to be seen in this 
country, and a good deal better for the 
artist than that made between certain 
noted American artists and commercial 
advertisers. There is no dictation by the 
Galleries to the artist, and—final proof 
of the venture’s success—the relations 
between the Galleries and their dozens 
of highly individualist exhibiting artists 
have been nothing but cordial. 
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HE regional art dealer, while facing, 
Tin a lesser degree, the same problems 
as the Metropolitan dealer, has, if he is 
specializing in contemporary artists, one 
fundamentally different problem of his 
own: with his. public it is the picture, 
not the signature in the corner that 
counts. 

Recently a_ painter enjoying a fine 
reputation from coast to coast held an 
exhibition of medium-sized oils in our 
gallery. All of the mountain subjects 
and most of the Ontario pictures were 
returned; every one of the Maritime 
subjects sold. No doubt on the Pacific 
coast the position would be reversed. 
This regional interpretation can take 
any form of expression, from the con- 
servative to the extremely progiessive, 
so long as it truly catches the spirit of 
the place. 

A breakdown of our sales for 1944 
shows that only ten per cent of the total 
were “name” sales (the kind that dealers 
brag about); twenty per cent were 
“Canadian paintings” mainly by 
Toronto artists; leaving seventy 
per cent of the gallery’s turnover 
for regional artists. While, from 
the profit standpoint of the gallery 
itself, perhaps too big a percent- 
age, nevertheless we feel this to be 
a happy state of affairs, for our 
aim is to feature regional artists 
in whom we believe. 

As the operating expenses of a 
regional dealer are a small frac- 
tion of those of the large metro- 
politan gallery, we can afford to 
give exhibitions to many younger 
painters and to work that is ex- 
perimental. In planning our sea- 
son we however try to balance 
what we know will sell with 
what we hope to sell. For every 
dealer must be a realist, banks like 
bills paid and show an astounding 


Leon ZWERLING Portrait 


THE REGIONAL DEALER 
by Le Roy Zwicker 


antipathy to aesthetic problems. 

Co-operation between artist and 
dealer is important. After coming to 
an agreement on the selling price, we 
never change it except with the artist’s 
approval. On his part, we expect him not 
to under-mark or over-mark his estab- 
lished price scale, when making private 
sales. On our part we give every artist 
a full account of his transactions, who 
bought his work and for how much. 
The artist who works on odd-shaped 
canvases that are impossible to hang in 
homes today is only making things 
more difficult for himself. While we 
never presume to tell an artist what to 
paint, we will for example ask for flower 
paintings from a young modern artist 
whose sense of colour and pattern finds 
ready sale in this form, when his por- 
traits have not yet caught on. 


In reaching beyond the cultured few 
in any centre, one finds many strange 
preconceived ideas regarding the pur- 
chase of good living art. People are 
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often surprised to find they can acquire 


a small sketch by a young Canadian | 


artist for no more than the cost of a 
framed colour print. One sale will lead 
to another. Frankly we encourage 
people to be individuals, to buy what 
pleases them. Certainly they will make 
mistakes, but the next painting they buy 
is always better. As we do not stock 
the sweet rose garden water colour, 
works of mere amateurish ego, or de- 
partment store trash, no buyer can go 
far wrong. It is also well to remember 
that no amount of words on the part 
of a dealer can make a bad picture good 
or a good picture bad. 


While avoiding hocus pocus, we are 
sure that some of the methods success- 
fully applied in modern merchandising 
can be used in selling contemporary 
Canadian art. 


If a business man wants to make 
certain goods stand out, he segregates 
them and creates a setting to give them 
importance. That is what we attempt 
to do in our gallery. Simple, light and 
informal, here nothing distracts from the 
paintings on exhibition. Though no one 
has improved on a single row of paint- 
ings hung at eye level as a perfect method 
of presentation, we try to vary the dis- 
plays. When appropriate, we ignore the 
formal method; for example, in showing 
the unusual wood-carvings by John 
Bradford of prehistoric beasts and South 
Sea idols, we created a tropical back- 
ground with one lone Gauguin print to 
set the mood. Attendance and sales were 
exceptional. 


As photographic exhibitions are very 
popular with men, we included two 
during one season. Robert Norwood, for 
years with Steichen in New York, was 
a recent exhibitor. To point up a gallery 
full of black and white, we used a large 
silver and black lens with the only 
coloured print in the centre. Coioured 
lights on a sculpture group added inter- 
est to a showing of drawings by a 
Canadian sculptor. Held in check, we 


feel this adds interest and life to a fast 
changing series of exhibitions. For the 
regional dealer, not having the prospects 
of the metropolitan gallery, is forced to 
change his displays often, if he is to 
maintain active interest and stimulate 
sales. During the year, one good display 
of commercial art is held, for art and 
commerce should be strong allies, and 
what better method of getting business 
men into a gallery? 


In group shows we fasten alongside 
of each painting a card giving the sub- 
ject, the artist, the price, (certainly the 
price) and a short analysis of what we 
think are the. picture’s merits. These 
cards add tremendous interest. First, 
there is a large part of the public hungry 
for information on art, but hating to 
ask for it, often feeling it would obligate 
them in a sales gallery. Then there are 
the people who don’t agree with what 
is typed on the card—Oh yes! very em- 
phatically, many have other views. All 
to the good. At least we force them to 
think about the paintings and form 
opinions of their own. Many sales have 
resulted from these friendly discussions. 

The press has always been kind to us; 
however, as an advertising medium, we 
have found that a carefully selected 
mailing list produces more tangible re- 
sults. Supplementing the printed sales 
promotion, effective use has been made 
of display windows, in crowded loca- 
tions throughout the city, of “The 
Picture of the Week,” usually a good- 
sized painting. 

This conservative old city would re- 
act unfavourably to high pressure 
methods; in fact such methods would 
hurt, not help, our artists. The regional 
dealer must understand his region. It is 
natural that the conservative character- 
istic would find an echo in what is 
known as “sound” painting. Stanley 
Royle, Mabel Day, Philip Backman and 
Leonard Brooks, among others, enjoy 
sales and respect from a considerable 
percentage of our clients. Others want 
a different outlook and break away from 
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LEONARD Brooks 


Water Street, Halifax 
Water colour 


the fishing village picture (as popular 
here as a wind-blown pine in Ontario 
or a snow scene in Quebec). William de 
Garths’ work, poking good-natured fun 
at this subject, is well received. The 
Maritimes have a number of fine water 
colour painters whose strong, free work 
is meeting with increasing success. Sales 
are about equally divided between oils 
and water colours; original prints and 
drawings by Cunsstion artists have a 
limited sale unless they are of regional 
subjects. 

The general public is still somewhat 
bewildered to discover that artists prefer 
nourishment to starvation and expect a 
place in society equal to the importance 
of their profession. The very real star- 
vation of never finding an audience is 
being overcome by the progressive out- 
look of many of our more important 


Rolph Clark Stone Limited of Toronto has 
placed an annual purchasing award of $500 
with the Ontario Society of Artists, to be made 
each year for a painting selected from the 
annual O.S.A. exhibition. Every painter exhibit- 
ing in this show, regardless of whether he is a 
member of the society or not, and no matter 
what province he lives in, is eligible for the 


Ontario Society of Artists 
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museums, but the physical need for 
nourishment may be found only through 
the use or sale of an artist’s work. De- 
spite every experiment of distribution, 
no one has devised a practical substitute 
for the intermediary known as_ the 
dealer. A dealer interested in the cultural 
growth of his country prefers to sell 
good work by men of his time. It seems 
tragic that while Canadian artists can 
unite to better their artistic aims they 
refuse to organize to better their eco- 
nomic state. A vast market that is right- 
fully the field of the united Canadian 
artist is now filled with imported trash. 
A practical business-like agreement be- 
tween a national organization of Cana- 
dian artists and accredited dealers from 
coast to coast could bring an art that is 
their very own into thousands of Cana- 
dian homes. 


Announces New Award 


prize. The object of the award is to improve 
the standard of pictures used on Canadian 
calendars. Copyright and reproduction rights 
are retained by Rolph Clark Stone. 

The entries for this year have now been 
judged by a committee of three and the pur- 
chasing award has been given to Manly Mac- 
Donald, R.C.A. 


Photo: Robert Norwood 
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Canada to see its own war art 


For the first time Canadian war art 
is being shown in Canada. Small exhibi- 
tions have already been held in London, 
France, Belgium and Italy. Now the first 
comprehensive exhibition of a repre- 
sentative selection of the work done by 
our war artists has been arranged by 
the National Gallery. It is being shown 
in Ottawa during February and March 
and will go later to other centres. 

Since authority was given late in 1942 
for the employment of Canadian artists 
on the various war fronts a certain 
number have been attached to each of 
the three armed services. The paintings, 
water colours and drawings covering 
these activities are to be seen in this 
exhibition, while other items on the 
work of the merchant navy and the 
women’s divisions, for which special 
assignments were made, are also in- 
cluded. 


Among the artists represented are 
Carl Schaefer and Goodridge Roberts 
both attached to the R.C.A.F. and both 
not long returned from Britain. Schaefer 
will shortly proceed to other fronts 
where he will paint the so far undocu- 
mented work of the air force in those 
areas. Charles Comfort recently on 
leave in Canada has been with the Cana- 
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Montreal 


dian army on the Italian front. Will 
Ogilvie who since the early days of the 
war has been with the Canadian army 
overseas has covered the campaigns in 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy. Tom 
Wood with the navy was lately back 
in Canada after taking part in the in- 
vasion of Normandy on “D” day and 
is now in Newfoundland, where Albert 
Cloutier has been recording the work 
of the R.C.A.F. 

Others, still overseas, are ‘ Beament, 
Forster and Nichols with the navy; 
Colville, Fisher, Harris, Pepper and 
Tinning with the army; and with the air 
force Aldwinckle, Goldhamer, Goran- 
son, Brittain and Hyndman. The two 
last, both recently appointed war artists, 
have been specially released from oper- 
ations after several years of air crew 
service. 

A full review of the exhibition will 
appear in the next issue of Canadian Art. 


Recent British War Art 


After another four years of war an 
exhibition of British war art has been 
shown again in Ottawa. The earlier ex- 
hibition, entitled “Britain at War,” was 
organized by the Museum of Modern 
Art and brought to Canada by the 
National Gallery in 1941. 


Eruec Seatu. Pears in the Window 


Recently acquired by the Art Association of 
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This later collection includes the work 
of many of the same artists, among them 
Sutherland, Moore, Piper, Nash and 
Bawden, and to the average observe 
presents the same restrained commentary 
on the war as did its predecessor. This 
is to be expected. For as Eric Newton 
has written in a foreword to a recent 
booklet on some of these paintings the 
real significance of war today is hardly 
visible to the human eye. Modern war- 
fare is not in the ordinary sense of the 
word pictorial. There is little of the 
excitement of the “Up, Guards, and at 
‘em” school. Rather it is the strain and 
the tension which is felt most deeply 
and which the best of these pictures 
convey. 

The war in Norway, Africa and 
Europe, the making of planes and muni- 
tions, the women on the land and in the 
factories, the mining of tin and coal, 
the devastation wrought by the enemy 
from the air are part of the story told 
here. The works of Sutherland, Piper 
and Moore are still among the most indi- 


Paut Nasu. Totes Meer 


vidual and powerful; Paul Nash’s “Totes 
Meer” is the outstanding painting in the 
show. One of the important canvases so 
far to have come out of the war it 
depicts the disaster to the Luftwaffe in 
their raids over England in 1940. It 
shows a vast “sea” of wreckage: twisted 
pieces of frame-work, ripped airplane 
wings, torn sheets of metal—semi- 
abstract forms in greyish blues and greens 
which might be remnants of war 
machines or equally the waves of a 
strange dead sea. The stringent colour, 
the linear quality of the design, the clean 
dry forms—all the elements in the pic- 
ture are structurally integrated, and the 
whole is surcharged with a feeling of 
infinite lifelessness, the disquieting im- 
plications of which are in no way 
limited by the actuality of the scene 
depicted. 

The exhibition was sent to the United 
States by the British Advisory Arts 
Committee and has been seen in several 
cities there. It is now being circulated 
in Canada by the National Gallery. 


y 
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RAPHAEL SOYER. 


Mina. Addison Gallery, Andover 


Museum’s Choice 


An exhibition under this title was 
shown recently at the Art Gallery of 
Toronto. As an experiment in the Gal- 
lery’s exhibition program its purpose 
was not to show a comprehensive display 
of modern American painting but to 
give an indication of the acquisition 
policy of museums and galleries across 
the border with regard to the work of 
present American artists, and to show 
that these museums and gall-ries are 
playing a considerable* role in leading 
their visitors to look on contemporary 
painting as worthy of serious. consider- 
ation. 

With characteristi: generosity every 
one of the thirteen mise «ms which were 
asked to participate se selection of 
paintings from their px... inent collec- 
tion. 

Following are a few of the reasons 
which the Museums gave in explaining 
the basis of their choice: “. . . each 
picture is not only an notable example 
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of the particular phase of the artist’s 
work to which it belongs, but stands out 
significantly when compared with the 
artist’s work as a whole”... “our col- 
lection represents the highest quality 
available of contemporary art in all the 
various stylistic currents of the day” 
- “these paintings express with sin- 
cerity and accomplishment the serious 
feeling of their time, and they have at 
least their chance of immortality.” 


Among those represented in the ex- 
hibition are such outstanding artists as: 
Eugene Speicher, Reginald Marsh, Peter 
Blume, Charles Burchfield, Thomas Hart 
Benton, Max Weber, John Steuart 
Curry and John Sloan. 


Increasing Numbers of Students 


Enrolment in various art classes in 
Vancouver for both children and adults 
has moved upwards with a bound. In 
fact, students are now being turned 
away for lack of accommodation. To 
date 834 students are registered at the 
Vancouver School of Art alone accord- 
ing to the report of the Director, Charles 
H. Scott. 


The Edmonton Museum of Art also 
reports that with an outstanding increase 
in the number of students’ in its art 
classes, its quota is full and that no more 
can be accommodated. 


The School of Art and Design of the 
Art Association of Montreal likewise 
reports that with the commencement of 
its second term this January the enrol- 
ment in all classes is almost to capacity 
with the registration of 450 adult students 
and over two hundred children. The Art 
Association is now in a large measure a 
community art centre in action day and 
night. 


Incidentally, Waterloo College, in 
affiliation with the University of Western 
Ontario, which recently started a course 
in painting and art appreciation for its 
students, under the direction of Edward 
Cleghorn, has arranged a second course 
in order to include further applicants. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PAINTING IN 
CANADA, 1665-1945. The National Gallery 
of Canada, Le Musée de la Province de 
Québec, The Art Association of Montreal, 
The Art Gallery of Toronto. 65 pages illus- 
trated. (In English and French). $1.50 paper 
boards, $1.00 paper. 


This excellent booklet consists of the ‘cata- 
logue raisonné’ of a retrospective exhibition of 
Canadian painting, held from December to 
April 1944-1945, in four eastern Canadian cities, 
under the joint auspices of our leading art 
galleries. It also includes “Biographical notes 
on painters represented”—150 painters in all. 
This undoubtedly is the most comprehensive 
exhibition of its kind ever held in Canada; the 
most comprehensive because it includes, be- 
sides the already familiar masters, many painters 
of the old French period, and not a few of the 
rising generation. The biographical notes are 
a most welcome addition; they will prove in- 
dispensable to all students of art. And a unique 
feature, showing its comprehensiveness from a 
historical and national point of view, is the 
parallel printing of English and French texts. 
Truly our art directors have put their heads 
together, right across the barriers of town, 
province and language! Some other time, they 


Visitors to the new 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways ticket office in 
Boston, Massachusetts, 
are confronted with a 
mural, descriptive of 
Canada as a tourist play- 
ground, by Fritz Brandt- 
ner of Montreal. It is 
twelve feet by thirteen, 
painted in oil on mason- 
ite, on nine separate 
panels which were after- 
wards bolted together 
and set into the wall 
opposite the entrance. 


may progress even further and present Cana- 
dian art under all its aspects, for painting is 
only one aspect out of several—the others being 
sculpture, architecture, embroidery, lace, 
needle-work, metal smithing (in silver and 
gold, pewter, copper and iron), leather work, 
pottery, weaving, the making of dolls, and other 
manual arts. And, don’t forget the native arts 
of the Indians, beginning with totem poles and 
wood carvings, and argillite and ivory work. 

This handsome booklet holds so much that 
is good and worthwhile, it is so attractive in 
its presentation that one might rest content in 
lavishing praise. Yet a book reviewer is called 
upon to yield to his conscience, if he harbours 
one. And, much to my regret, I must conform 
to pattern. The ascriptions of paintings to 
stated artists, in the older French section, is 
largely inaccurate in parts, and the correspond- 
ing biographies could stand much improve- 
ment; they are incorrect in many details. The 
very existence in Canada of one of them— 


Dessaillant de Richeterre—is questionable, since : 


the Dominion Archives and the National 
Museum have failed to find proof. And at least 
one important painter —Frangois Baillargé — 
not to mention some nun portraitists, have been 
overlooked, whereas ones of dubious values, 
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Two New Books 
In the Canadian Art Series 


THE GROUP OF SEVEN 


By Thoreau MacDonald. Here is the story 
of the famous group: Frank Carmichael, Lawren 
Harris, A. Y. Jackson, Frank H. Johnston, 
Arthur Lismer, J. E. H. MacDonald, F. Horsman 
Varley. Their forerunner, Tom Thomson, and 
several other artists are included. With 30 repro- 
ductions in black and white and one full colour. 


C. W. JEFFERYS 


By William Colgate. A brief biography and 
critical appraisal of the work of Canada’s fore- 
most historical painter and illustrator. With 13 
reproductions of his work, 2 in full-colour 


Cloth, $1.00 each; paper, 60 cents each 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


Artists’ Charcoal 


SELECTED CANADIAN 
WILLOW CHARCOAL 


a stick charcoal of the finest quality 
especially prepared to satisfy Artists 
and Art Students. 


Notice to Artists’ Supply Shops— 
retail. distributors wanted 
throughout Canada. 


For particulars write 


E. A. BURTON 


761 ALBERT STREET OTTAWA, ONT. 


like de Heer—a gilder, have been included, |, 
is too bad that the editor failed to get infgy. 
mation that could have been had for the askj 
Certainly another edition should clean up many 
such negligences, that should not further mi. 
lead the readers, especially since they receive 
the sanction of official authority. An_ instang 
will bespeak of the rest—although, it is prob. 
ably the worst: Jacques Leblond de Latour j 
quite incorrectly described. He was not bon 
in 1670, as stated, but arrived from Franc 
the 24th of May of that year—not in 1690; anj 
his correct name was de Latour, not dj 
Latour. Moreover, his work was not to decor. 
ate the St. Joachim school, since St. Joachin 
did not exist under that name at the time; by 
to direct the school of arts and handicrafy 
established at the Séminaire de Québec and x 
Cap Tourmente by Mgr. de Laval. 


And the “Portrait of a Lady,” No. 14 is no 
by Dulongpré—a soldier jack-of-all-trades, anj 
a mediocre painter, but by the excellent por- 
traitist Antoine Plamondon. 

Marius Barseav, 


THE GROUP OF SEVEN. By Thoreau Mac- 
Donald. 34 pp. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 
$1.00 cloth; 60c paper. 


It was time that someone wrote a short his- 
tory of the Group of Seven and this litte 
volume by Thoreau. MacDonald accordingly is 
a worthy addition to the Canadian Art Series. 
The exhibition “The Development of Painting 
in Canada,” at present touring our principal ar 
galleries, makes it easier to understand why the 
“group” departed from the accepted art of 
their day. 

For several years Morrice and Cullen had 
been disturbing the connoisseurs and the critics, 
but they worked far apart,—one in Paris and 
the other in Montreal. They had much inflv- 
ence among the younger painters but the public 
were slow to appreciate their importance. 
There was nothing very revolutionary about 
the Group of Seven. It was rather that the 
cultured gentry of their day lived in a state 
of smug respectability, were opposed to new 
ideas, and to paint Canada without any regard 
to their conventional notions of beauty ar- 
noyed them. Culture to them was something 
which had to be imported. Failing that, the 
local artist was approved of only if he obedi- 
ently followed tradition. Until their stuffy 
ideas were cleared away art in Canada could 
not flourish. The Group of Seven helped to 
establish a more liberal and independent atti- 
tude towards the arts in this country. 

There are thirty reproductions of drawings 
and age in the book and the story is told 
tersely and effectively. AY]. 


CORRECTION 


The Christmas card based on a map of skiing 
country on page 72 of our last issue was in- 
correctly attributed to Joyce Walker. It was 
a design by Joy Macaulay (Mrs. Oliver Strick- 
land) of Toronto. 
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THE ART FORUM 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sirs: 

Your mention in Canadian Art of the Junior 
League’s plan for a Community Cultural Study, 
gs outlined in “Arts and Our Town,” was 
most interesting to us in the Hamilton Junior 
League, for we I believe, are the first to 
embark upon that survey. 

We have adapted it in part only, taking 
those phases that will help to fill in the picture 
of existing cultural facilities that have not 
already been surveyed. Our reports are being 
submitted to Town Planning Consultants Ltd., 
they being in the initial stages, at the moment, 
of drawing up a master plan for our city. Also 
the Public Library is eager to have our com- 
pleted work. 

Now our morale is bolstered even higher 
with the hopes that our work may be of some 
value in the near future if Community Arts 
Centres become a reality. 

I am enclosing an article that arrived yester- 
day in the January issue of the Junior League 
Magazine. It is the story of how we began our 


Survey, and mentioning too the part we might 


be able to play in the coming of Community 
Arts Centres. 
Sincerely yours, 
CaTHERINE H. SHERMAN, 
Education Chairman, 
The Junior League of Hamilton. 


Editor’s Note: A digest of the article men- 
tioned follows: 

“The Town Planning people, themselves 
collecting data on the city, were especially 
enthusiastic to find a citizens’ organization 
ready to take part in this work, and assured 
the League that information gathered in the 
course of its cultural survey would help to 
round out and clarify the total picture. An- 
other definite goal was supplied by the fact 
that various national organizations in Canada 
are working toward the postwar establishment 
of 25 Community Arts Centres to be located 
throughout the nation. 

“Eight topics to be covered were then chosen 
by the Education Committee (of the Junior 
League)—two to be presented at each general 
meeting during the winter, and the whole to 
be completed by June. (The topics were: 
Museums, Libraries, Symphony Orchestras, 
Concert Series, Radio Station, Federal and 
Local Housing Projects, Nationality and Racial 
Groups, and Newspapers). 

“It was, the writer goes on, a ‘dandy idea’ 
but involved plenty, including some quick 
immersion in the controversial issues to which 
the postwar plans of Hamilton are no more 
immune than those of any other city, town or 


, hamlet on the continent. ‘Everywhere I went,’ 


she continues, ‘I felt as if I had stuck my hand 


' into a bee’s nest . . a report on Public Opinion 


would have been far more fun to write than a 


report on Postwar Planning’. 


YOU’LL FIND 


MEAKINS 


Carry everything to delight 
the hand and heart of an 
ARTIST 


OILS 
PASTELS 
WATER COLOURS 
EASELS 
PAPER 
INKS 


CANVAS PANELS 
ACE SHOWCARD COLOUR 
DRAWING BOARDS 
SHOWCARD BOARD 
DRAFTING SETS 
PENCILS 


and 
complete line 
of 
GRUMBACHER 
COLOURS 
and 
BRUSHES 


MEAKINS 


& SONS LIMITED 


BOX 247 HAMILTON 
HALIFAX TORONTO 
54 Granville St. 56 Adelaide St. E. 
3-7617 Elgin 4994 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG 

655 Craig St. W. Victoria Bldg. 
Lancaster 9848 120 Lombard St. 
96-266 
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CONTRIBUTORS 

John Alford is head of the Department of Fine 
Art at The University of Toronto, and was formerly 
lecturer at the Courtauld Institute, University of 
London. He is a painter himself as well as being an 
authority on the history of art. 

Allan Harrison was born in Montreal in 1911; 
studied at the Art Students” League, New York, and 
in Montreal under John Lyman and André Bieler 
and attended the Beaux-Arts; spent some time in 
Paris, London and other parts of Europe; was en- 
couraged by E. McKnight Kauffer,; worked in Lon- 
don. Since 1939, has been associated with the J. 
Walter Thompson Company in Montreal, art director 
there since 1941. He teaches a class in design, typo- 
graphy and layout at the Art Association school. 

Ira Dilworth is the Regional Representative of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (British Colum- 
bia region) with headquarters in Vancouver. Having 
lived in Victoria, he was not only an old friend of 
Emily Carr but he also understands thoroughly the 
environment and atmosphere which her work reflects. 
He was instrumental recently in bringing her literary 
productions to the attention of publishers, and he 
helped her to edit her various books. 

Paul Duval lives in Toronto and has contributed 
articles on art to various newspapers. 

Edward Parker is organizing the Saskatchewan 
Recreational Movement for the Department of Health 
of that province. 

Hazen Sise is a modern architect who comes from 
Montreal. He is a graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. He now lives in Ottawa. 

Jean Swanson is on the staff of the Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix. 

Le Roy Zwicker was born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and studied art there. His paintings have been shown 
in most Canadian exhibitions and in London and 
Paris. One of the early promoters of Maritime Art, 
he at the same time put much of his energy into 
stimulating the sale of paintings by Maritime artists 
through the Granville Gallery which he established 
in Halifax. 


CANADIAN ART LABORATORY 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


This month we feature our Artists 
Designers (Gouache) Colours! 


@ Manufcctured in 28 colours in 1 oz. jars at 45c per jar. 
@ Also C.A.L. Reproduction white, supplied in 1 oz. and 4 
oz. jars, for photograph re-touching, and where an exceed- 
ingly dense white is demanded. Reproduction white flows 
easily and will not pile up on the brush. 
@ All these colours are made in a heavy paste consistency 
and may be thinned with water to obtain the most delicate 
washes. All colours intermix well to give delicate inter- 
mediate colours, or may be used full strength to give 
brilliant poster effects. 
@ Standard Ostwald shades are included in this set, 
together with many intermediate and special colours. 
@ Where brilliant, pure colours are required, they are 
ideal! 
@ May be used with dry and wet brush, pen or air-brush 
by simply thinning with water, and applied to all types 
of materials, where a water proof colour is not required. 
@ These colours have been approved by leading commer- 
cial artists and are available now! 

Send for a set today! 


“Buy Canadian—Buy the Best” 
96 QUEEN STREET EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL Aj 


VANCOUVER SCHOOL or ART 


CAMBIE G&G DUNSMUIR 


PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATIO 


DIRECTOR: CHARLES H. SCOTT, A.R.C.A. 


SAINT JOHN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Three and Four Year Courses in 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Leading to High School Graduation and 
Special Certificate 
Special One and Two Year Courses 

Beauty CuLture Macuine 
COMMERCE PRACTICE 
DRAFTING Motor Mecuanics 
ELectriciry PRINTING 
Home Economics WoopworkING 
Wiretess TeLecraPpHy (Radio) 
Prospectus on Request 


fine 


Hand Bookbinding 


* and Book 


Illuminating 


Dorothy A. Burnett 


* Pupil of Herbert 
and Peter Fahey, 
San Francisco, 


1656 W. 12TH AVE. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


MOUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY 
SACKVILLE, N.B. 
STANLEY ROYLE, R.B.A., A.R.W.A., R.C.A., 
Director 


A four years’ course leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
A three years’ Crafts course leading to a 
Certificate. 
Students can enroll for any length of time for 
any course in Drawing, Painting, or Crafts. 


Write for Bulletin 
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